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THE KING OF MEN. 

Lines for the Peace Society. 

BY DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 

Some of my friends tell me that the following is not 
poetry, but prose, broken into lines of ten syllables, to 
resemble blank verse. Be it so. I do not pretend to be 
a poet, and this kind of versified prose serves my present 
purpose better than prose of the usual kind. Agamem- 
non was the highest type of a hero in the old martial ages, 
and was therefore called king of men. I would try to 
show, if I could, that, in this age of an advanced civili- 
zation, there is another and better type of manhood than 
that employed in destroying fellow creatures, bombarding 
their cities and wasting their lands. In my humble opin- 
ion, Stephenson, with his railways, was a greater bene- 
factor of mankind than Napoleon with his victories. 

IUiad. Book I. 
172—506. 
Who is the king of men? It is not he 
Whom office, with high pomp and power, beguiles 
To self-delusion, nor yet he who rules 
By right divine, so fancied or so claimed ; 
But he who leads men captive by his voice, 
Or pen, or deeds resounding through the world, 
In good bestowed or evil overthrown ; 
He only is a prince of men. 

His roof 
May haply lie within the shadow cast 
By roofs far statelier, and his daily path 
Be trodden by the side of lowly men, 
Or he may move amid admiring crowds, 
Their leader or deliverer hailed. All bear 
Commissions from above, on errands sent 
To serve, by means diverse, the same great end, 
The welfare of their race. 

Behold the roll 
Whereon, in light that will not fade, appear 
The names most worthy, each in due degree. 

First in the bright array, and honored most, 
Are names immortal for great deeds of love 
By those who bore them; men who lived and taught 
The lesson wisest for a human life, 
By precept and example magnified, 
Self-knowledge, self-respect and self-control; 
And found in other's happiness their own, 
Their inspiration and their recompense 
The love of their own kind, themselves forgot. 

Here too are teachers of the gentler arts 
And homelier virtues, such as fill the home 
With sunshine, and a gentle radiance shed 
On the familiar and beloved walls; 
The family citadel, of loving hearts 
The shelter, and the joy of blameless lives. 

Here are apostles of the Christian peace 



Proclaimed in Palestina, ages since, 

Which men have long forgotten; or in sooth 

Prefer the brute example of their tribes 

Of savages and beasts of prey. Yet peace 

And human brotherhood the wise and good 

From ages immemorial have foretold, 

And come they will, as light of morning breaks 

Upon the ending of a stormy night; 

Peace over all of our revolving sphere 

For all its children, whatso'er the star 

O'erhead, or shore distant or near below, 

Brilliant Arcturus, or Southern Cross, 

African mountains or Asian plains, 

Or the green islands of the Pacific seas. 

Here are the sages, who communion held 
With unseen spirits of the universe, 
To learn their mysteries and in turn reveal 
To mortal man, what mortal man may know, 
Of the dim cycles in the ages past, 
Since earth began, or what is yet to come, 
In worlds beyond us and the world within; 
Illimitable space, with systems filled 
Of suns and planets and the fiery trains 
Of comets, sweeping through regions where 
The mind doth falter, in its grasp of things; 
The mind itself, mysterious most of all, 
Impalpable, with faculties endowed, 
Divinely given, though not divinely used, 
Which thinks and loves, and without seeing peers 
Towards the infinite, then seems to die 
But hopes to live again in fairer realms. 

Here are discoverers of far off lands, 
Who have enlarged the boundaries of the world, 
And given new homes and commonwealths to man. 

Here are magicians who the chains unloosed, 
Which bound the forces of the elements, 
In land and sea, and all pervading air, 
To make them ministers of human will; 
Laborious giants on the plains and streams, 
Or messengers through depths of stormy seas, 
And over tops of mountains, swift as waves 
Of light, when sunrise bursts on morning skies. 

In tasks so useful to their fellow men, 
The victors, leaders or followers, gained 
More laurels than were ever gained on fields 
Bloodiest and bravest of old renown or new, 
Save those for freedom fought, for freedom won. 
The victories of peace leave not the sting 
Of grief rankling behind them. They who win 
Are by the voices of mankind at last 
Saluted as the chieftains of their race, 
Their graves men visit, as they visit shrines. 

The haughtiest conqueror or king enthroned, 
From Cyrus to the Cassar of our day, 
Had but a half dominion; mountains barred 
Or the great seas confined it, and its years 
From first were numbered. The diviner Mind 
Its sceptre wields o'er continents and isles, 
Far as the reach of language, and in length 
Of ages, lasting as the globe itself. 

Who foremost stands in this illustrious host 
Of benefactors, bearing there the palm? 
Who best deserves the homage that we pay 
To genius, virtue and self-sacrifice? 
Who hath the richest of man's offerings laid 
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Upon the worlds' high altars, in all time, 
The gathered wisdom of six thousand years, 
Embalmed in prose and songs of many lands 
And peoples? Who the magic scales can hold 
Wherewith to weigh ethereal elements, 
And mark their value in the wealth of mind? 
None but their Maker. This howe'er we know, 
That he, of all mankind, wherever found, 
Who most hath done to serve his fellow men, 
He is by right the king of men. 

August, 1893. 



THE SOCIAL AND MORAL ASPECTS OF WAE. 

" And he shall speak peace unto the nations." — Zech. 9: 10. 

Sermon Preached befoee the Chicago Peace Congress, 

Sunday, Aug. 20, 1893, by Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 

A persistent element in the world-ideal of the greatest 
Hebrew prophets was peace among all nations. It is an 
interesting fact that the rule of the peaceful Solomon, and 
not the rule of the great soldier David, furnished the type 
of national glory upon which the minds of succeeding gen- 
erations loved most to dwell and which gave form to their 
prophetic forecast. 

Equally is universal peace a main feature of the world- 
deai which Christianity presents. As, in the conception 
of the olden prophet, the Messiah was to speak peace unto 
the nations, so, in the conception of New Testament 
apostle and seer, the Christ is to bring " peace on earth 
and good will among men." 

Modern scientific altruism agrees with Hebrew and 
Christian prophecy in its prognostication of universal 
peace. The philosophy of evolution, in which the ele- 
ment of conflict fills so large a place, as it passes to the 
moral plane, speaking through the poet Tennyson, bids 
man 

" Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die." 

From the religious, from the ethical, and from the 
scientific point of view, an invincible logic leads us for- 
ward in thought to a time when war will cease to be a 
possible condition of profit or progress, and humanity will 
attain unto universal peace realized through universal co- 
operation under the benign and sovereign law of love. 

To the superficial observer, indeed, as he looks out 
upon the modern world with its vast military and naval 
equipment, and sees the nations armed to the teeth, and 
maintaining a system of conscription that makes almost 
every able bodied man, at least in Europe, a soldier, hu- 
manity seems far enough from the ideal. Never was 
military science so highly developed, never were weapons 
of offence and defence so powerful and deadly, and never 
were the destructive possibilities of war so enormous as 
now. And yet never was there a time when the friends of 
peace had such large and solid reasons for encouragement 
and hope as they have to-day. The very multiplication 
and perfection of the means for destroying life, as has 
often been pointed out, is accomplishing this good result, 
of impressing upon all but the most stolid minds the utter 
madness and wickedness of war. 

During the last twenty years there has been rapid prog- 
ress towards the permanent establishment of international 
peace. The change in the material situation by the in- 
creased application of scientific discovery and intelligence 



to the art of war, which to many people seems so marked 
a change for the worse, is more than offset by the great 
change in the economic and moral situation. The pres- 
ent condition of Christendom with respect to- the question 
of war is better than it seems. While military experts 
have been applying the latest conclusions of science to the 
development of military art, many experts in morals 
have been applying the conclusions of ethical iuquiry to 
international relations. Meantime the people have been 
slowly awakening to the real significance of war. There 
is more serious and more widely-extended reflection on the 
wastefulness and immorality of war. In increasing num- 
bers men are questioning the necessity and reasonableness 
of the appeal to arms. They are beginning to suspect 
that what they have heretofore accepted as a nor- 
mal feature of human life is abnormal and monstrous 
because at last it has been outgrown. The recent 
action of the British Parliament in unanimously pass- 
ing a resolution in favor of meeting the friendly overtures 
of the American government with respect to the con- 
clusion of a permanent treaty of arbitration is significant 
of a great change which is rapidly taking place in the 
public mind. 

The two governments in their action are reflecting the 
popular conviction and confirming the popular judgment. 
It is interesting to remember that Mr. Cremer, Sir John 
Lubbock and the English Peace Society have urged this 
resolution on Parliament for many years, and, at last, 
the House of Commons has awakened to the discovery 
" that what had previously been declared to be impossi- 
ble, unconstitutional and most inexpedient, has now 
become so obviously desirable that not a single hostile 
vote could be registered against the motion." 

Is not this the beginning of the realization of that 
dream which has haunted prophetic minds among peace 
men for many years — the establishment of a Universal 
High Court of Arbitration through which war is to be 
finally abolished? 

At last war is on the defensive. It has reached the 
apologetic stage. Its old assurance and arrogance are 
passing away. Even military budgets, once so popular, 
must now be excused to the people, and the main argu- 
ment urged in their favor is the necessity of preserving 
peace. Conquest, extension of territory and glory even 
have lost their spell. 

The principal arguments by which war is now defended 
— it is no longer advocated — are 

(1) Its antiquity. Men say war] always has been, 
therefore it must always be. The inanity of the argument 
is too apparent. Once small-pox and the cholera took their 
unobstructed way through communities and continents ; 
but intelligence and care have almost extirpated the for- 
mer, and the latter is rapidly losing its terrors. 

For long ages slavery cursed the human race ; to-day 
it maintains a precarious existence only among savage 
or barbarous peoples. Duelling, which was for centuries 
a recognized means of avenging affronts to honor and 
settling disputes between man and man, has ceased to be 
reputable, is branded by civil law in most countries as a 
crime, and has ceased to exist save rarely in a few 
exceptional communities. War has lingered long, and 
may linger still, but it too is doomed to extinction. 

(2) But, it is urged that human nature will of neces- 
sity perpetuate war. Men will always be subject to un- 
controllable passion. Selfishness and hatred — greed of 
gain and lust of power — will always dominate. 



